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THANKSGIVING. 
THE queenly moon ascends the winter sky 
In solemn, slow magnificence, while I, 
Alone, beneath, upon my bended knee, 
Thank God for all the beauty that I see! 
Thank Him for every cloud’s majestic form, 
So soft by moonlight, or so dark in storm ; 
For each bright star, which, radiantly divine, 
Should teach us here how far one’s light may 
shine; 
And for the trees, that, standing stripped and 
browned 
Stretch their gaunt shadows on the frozen 
ground, 
So much there is that’s good, and fair, and dear, 
In e’en the barest season of the year! 
A. W. 


GEORGE KEITH’S CHANGES OF POSITION? 
Gerorce Kern, a Scotchman, was in 1664 a student at 
Aberdeen, and a leader in the Quaker Church there. 
Bishop Burnet, who was his fellow-student, writes of 
him: “ He was esteemed the most learned man that 
ever was in that sect; he was well versed both in the 
oriental tongues, in philosophy, and mathematics.” 
The year of his birth is not recorded, but probably 
he was still a lad of about eighteen or twenty, when 
he first joined the Quakers. Parnel, Whitehead, and 
other famous ministers were more prominent than 
he ata like early age. If we suppose him twenty- 
one in 1664, then he was seventy when he died, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, in 1713. For 
thirty years in the front rank of the army of Quaker- 
ism, during the last twenty years of his life its most 
damaging opponent, the story of this man’s life at first 
sight is inexplicable; but if upon careful examina- 
tion, the mystery vanishes, his case may furnish the 
key wherewith to explain the whole riddle of Qua- 
kerism. 

George Fox visited Scotland in 1657. His account 
of his labors there is one of the most spirit-stirring 
chapters in his Journal, which it is refreshing to read, 
after our depressing retrospect of Quaker decrepitude. 
Ten years of toil, triumph, and suffering, had made 
Fox a veteran inthe holy war, confident of victory, 
witb a burning enthusiasm in his soul. “ When first 
I set my horse’s feet upon Scottish ground,” he says, 
“ T felt the seed of Gud to sparkle about me, like in- 
numerable sparks of fire.” For some weeks he rode 
from city to city, turning many “to the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, their Saviour and Teacher, whose blood was 
shed for them.” Well for him was it that Cromwell 
conquered at Dunbar; otherwise the stern disciples 
of Calvin and Knox would assuredly have cut his 
journey short, by imprisonment, if not by death. As 
it was, they moved Cromwell’s military Council to 
order his expulsion, but Fox openly defied the order; 
and it was not enforced. The colonels, captains, and 
soldiery were frequently among his hearers, and 
doubtless he met with more sympathy among them 
than among the natives. Fox boldly assailed the 
Calvinistic doctrines of election and reprobation, 
charging the priests with teaching that ‘“ God had 
ordained the greatest part of men and women for 
hell,” which they did; and that “the fault was not 
at all in the creature, less or more, but God has or- 
dained it so,” which assuredly was not their doctrine, 
although the popular mind must have found it diffi- 
cult to refrain from the inference. But Fox had his 
own doctrine of election, clear and sharp, and pro- 
pounded it with the full confidence of inspiration. 
“Now, all that believe in the Light of Christ, as He 
commands, are in the election ; but such as hate the 
Light are in the condemnation.” How the Pres- 
byterian preachers raged against this audacious here- 
tic! Unable tostop his mouth by physical force, they 
gathered in synod or convocation, and drew up a 
con mination to be read in all their churches: “Cursed 
is he that saith, every man hath a Light within him, 
sufficient to lead him to salvation: and let all the 
people say, Amen. Cursed is he that saith, faith is 
without sin: and let all the people say, Amen. Cursed 
is he that denieth the Sabbath-day: and let all the 
people say, Amen ;” and soon. This was the Scot- 
land into which George Fox introduced his gospel of 
the inner Light, of the supremacy of the Spirit, of the 
uselessness of all forms, and of the duty of universal 
toleration. . . . 

George Fox did not reach Aberdeen. Our earliest 
notice of Quakers in that city is in 1660, when we 
hear of a little company of Friends of truth, to whom 
the spirit of Alexander Jaffray was strongly drawn. 
Jaffray, born in 1614, was one of the leading men in 
Aberdeen. A gentleman, a scholar of the university, 
a man of property, and a soldier, he was member of 
Parliament for, and Provost of, thecity. When, after 
Charles I. had been beheaded, Scotland sent four Com- 
missioners to offer the crown to Charles II., on con- 
dition of his signing the Covenant, Jaffray was one, 
the others being Lords Brodie and Liberton, and the 
Earl of Cassilis. Jaffray fought at Dunbar, was 
wounded, and taken prisoner. Cromwell thought his 
captive worth encountering in another kind of battle. 
He, Fleetwood, and Dr. Owen set upon him with ar- 
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guments to convince him of sinfulness in that matter 
of the Covenant. And they succeeded. This was 
the man who, when again on the losing side, a pri- 
soner in the Tolbooth in 1660, felt his heart drawn to 
the despised Quakers, and resolved thus with him- 
self :—“ Whatever may be of mistake in the way and 
opinions of the people called Quakers, about the 
Light within them, as to the universality and opera- 
tion of it ; after some inquiry thereabout, my resolu- 
tion is to waive the debatable part thereof, and as I 
may in the strength of the Lord, toimprove and make 
use of what truth I find in the thing itself—to mind 
seriously and most closely to walk up to the Light in 
the conscience.” In this humble and cautious temper 
he united himself to the persecuted fraternity, and 
four years later wrote down his conviction that “the 
power and life of holiness is more truly known 
amongst them, and eminently held forth by them, 
than by any people else, that have come forth since 
the Apostles’ days. They dearly own, and 
rejoice in the use of the Holy Scriptures, and desire 
to live up to the practice of all the truths of God de- 
clared to them.” This testimony to the character of 
the early Quakers from one of the foremost men in 
Scotland, negotiator with Charles II., captive and 
convert of Cromwell, whose knowledge of men was 
based upon a wide experience, is sufficient to clear 
them from the suspicion of having been merely igno- 
rant and excited fanatics. 

In this little band of eminently holy people, who 
loved their Bibles, and obeyed them, Robert Barclay 
and George Keith were prominent ministers. Keith 
was the first to appear in print, and Jaffray’s testi- 
mony was given in a preface to his book. This ap- 
peared in 1664. In that year Keith was in prison 
for ten months, and severely beaten. The next year 
he attempted to preach in the cathedral of Aberdeen, 
and was knocked to the ground. In 1670 he published 
“The Light of Truth Triumphing ;” and in 1671 a 
book on “ Universal Grace.” In 1675 he and Robert 
Barclay disputed with some theological students of 
the university. Some time after this we find him in 


London, assisting George Whitehead in acontroversy | 


with the Baptists. The latter part of Keith’s life was 
spent in England and America, at first in close asso- 
ciation with George Fox, and with Penn and Barclay 
and their comrades. He became by his marriage 
with one of Margaret Fell’s daughters a member of 
Fox’s family circle. In 1677 he accompanied Fox in 
his continental tour, and was William Penn’s asso- 
ciate in the discussion with Galenus Abrahams. At 
some time, now or earlier, he entertained the opinion 
of one Van Helmont, that there is a transmigration 
of human souls, but he himself explains that it was 
only as an hypothesis, to meet the difficulty of the 
case of those who in their former life had never had 
the opportunity of hearing the Gospel. In 1682 he 
was imprisoned for refusing to take the oath, and 
again in 1684 he was confined in Newgate. In 1689 
he journeyed in America. Thus quite up to the time 
of Fox’s death, George Keith was a Quaker of the 
Quakers, nor do we detect anywhere a murmur of 
suspicion or dissatisfaction on either side. If Keith 
had died at this time, he would have been enshrined 


along with Barclay and Penn, as one of the saints 
and heroes of the best age of Quakerism. 

After Fox’s death Keith seems another man. Hav- 
ing been a zealous Friend for thirty years, having 
borne his full share in the sufferings of the time of 
persecution, hespent the last twenty years of his life, 
when Quakerism was peaceful and prosperous, in 
gradually retracing his steps, until he ended by enter- 
ing the Church of England, becoming a “ bhireling,”’ 
a “ priest of Baal,’”’ and a vehement antagonist of his 
life-long friends. Within two years of Fox’s decease, 
he was at variance with'his brethren. A Quaker his- 
torian accuses him of self-importance, vain specula- 
tions, discontent with the Quaker discipline. He re- 
visited America in 1692, and speedily was involved 
in hot disputes with the preachers there, and the 
Governor of Pennsylvania. After months of acrimon- 
ious dissension, the majority disowned Keith, who, 
however, had a considerable following. His party 
called themselves Christian Quakers, and maintained 
a separate existence for some years. Returning to 
London in 1694, violent altercations with Whitehead, 
Penn, and Ellwood, terminated in Keith’s expulsion. 
Here also a minority espoused Keith’s views, with 
whom he established a separate meeting in 1695, still 
calling himself a Quaker. In 1701 he joined the 
Established Church, and was sent back to America 
as a missionary by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. There his former adherents would not 
receive him, and he soon returned to England. In 
1702 his reply to Barclay’s Apology appeared. After 
this he was appointed to the benefice of Edberton in 
Sussex, where he made himself unpopular, it is said, 
by rigor in the collection of his tithes: he died in 
1713, and is reported to have expressed regret on his 
deathbed. . .. 

Nevertheless, Keith’s complete change of front is 
even now a startling and perplexing phenomenon; 
and it is not surprising that his old friends were un- 
able to regard it in an impartial light. At one time 
standing shoulder to shoulder with Robert Barclay 
against a hostile world; at another fighting him foot 
to foot ; at first preaching the sufficiency of the Light 
within ; afterwards denouncing the doctrine as rank 
heathenism ; he seems to have renounced all that he 
formerly believed, and to have adopted ali that he 
formerly rejected. No wonder that the Quakers 
deemed him a spiritual apostate. He is judged more 
mercifully in these days. But modern Quakerism! nas 
itself, though at a slower rate, passed through a 
Keithian transformation ; and therefore has less diffi- 
culty in being charitable. 

To understand Keith’s case, we must remember 
that Quakerism was spiritual Christianity growing out 
ofand flourishing upon the soil of Biblicalism. George 
Fox’s teaching was a reaction from the literalism of 
the Puritans, a protest against the legal external view 
of Christ’s redemption ; a reformation, not by denial, 
but by addition. Fox practically maintained the in- 
fallibility of the Scriptures as sincerely as any Puri- 
tan, and his faith in the person and work of the his- 





{In this allusion, and some following, F. 8. Turner refers to 
Friends in England, more particularly, and perhaps in a ge- 
neral way to those with whom London Yearly Meeting corre- 
sponds in America.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
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toric Christ was not less real, not less intense, than 
theirs. But he rescued himself from bondage to the 
letter by faith in the indwelling Spirit; and the doc- 
trine of Christ within, the universal saving Light, 
cleansing the soul from sin, changed redemption from 
an outward, far-off legal transaction into an actual 
present salvation. Thus the old doctrine remained 
side by side with the new, and he was conscious of 
no inconsistency between them. Naturally he laid 
most stress upon the truths which had been neglected 
by the churches, and revealed anew to himself; and 
the more because these doctrines bring the truth 
closest home to the heart, and are immediately effi- 
cacious. In consequence, accusations of denying 
Christ and the Scriptures were hurled at his head ; 
but he knew they were false, and disregarded them. 
If there was a want of coherence between the parts 
of the system, if it contained within itself the seeds 
of diverging developments, Fox was not conscious of 
this. Now, let us try to realise the reception of Qua- 
kerism by the little band of Aberdonians of whom 
Keith was one. It is plain from the statements of 
Jaffray’s diary that some of them joined the fraternity 
without a full and unreserved acceptance of the doc- 
trine of the Inward Light. They were attracted, not 
by theological dogma, but by practical Christian life. 
In this little company of despised Quakers they found 
more Christian humility, purity, love, self-denial, 
martyrdom, than they could discern in the dominant 
Presbyterianism. They had not the slightest thought 
of deposing the Bible from its place ; but only of more 
thoroughly carrying it into practice. Far from relin- 
quishing their former historic faith in Jesus Christ, 
they now realised their vital union with Him as never 
before. Suppose George Keith such a man, unsus- 
picious at first of the latent tendencies and possible 
developments of Quakerism, only discovering them 
somewhat late in life, and then at first regarding them 
not as true Quakerism, but as its perversion ; and the 
riddle of his vacillations is solved. If misgivings 
arose in his mind during Fox’s lifetime, the extraordi- 
nary personal influence of that great man overpowered 
Keith’s weaker character. One can understand that 
to Keith, Fox seemed always to hold the balance true, 
and to be able to restrain bis followers from extremes 
in either direction. There are indications that even 
during this period, Keith was not perfectly satisfied 
with Quaker opinions. That notion of transmigration 
was an hypothesis to solve the difficulty of the possi- 
bility of the salvation of those who had not heard the 
gospel story. He thought that pious heathen who bad 
never heard of Christ, might be reborn and so receive 
the gospel. It is said also, though no date is given, 
that Keith wished to have a Confession of Faith 
drawn up, and submitted to every Quaker for signa- 
ture ; a proposition which, perhaps, betrays want of 
confidence in the orthodoxy of some of his party. 
Twenty years before, Keith stoutly denied the 
charge that the Quakers invalidated the gospel his- 
tory—now he began to suspect that he was mistaken. 
We have his own account of the change. “ When 
Fitzwater said in his prayer at the yearly meeting in 
Philadelphia these words: ‘O God who died in us, 
and hast risen in us;’ I did publicly in the meeting 
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reprehend him as speaking blasphemously. ars 
If at any time I have said that Christ is crucified in 
any one, 1 did in no wise understand it so, that he 
suffered in the least as God, but as that seed of God 
suffereth in men by their sins, which seed of God be- 
longeth to Christ, as a certain member of Christ, 
mystically speaking.”! When the flood-gates of con- 
troversy were opened, it was easy for the Quakers to 
prove that Keith in old time had used Quaker 
language and taught Quaker doctrine. He in reply 
could not deny his own statements, which existed in 
print ; but he asserted that expressions which he had 
used allegorically were misunderstood. According to 
him, his adversaries in Pennsylvania “ had this sense 
or meaning of Christ within, that this only should be 
called and esteemed Christ, which they did feel in 
their hearts to reprove sin, and to refresh them with 
a certain joy if at any time they did well.” He does 
not charge the English Quakers with going to this ex- 
treme but declares that William Penn, whodenounced 
him to his face as an apostate, said in public meeting 
that “ Friends see no great need of preaching the faith 
of Christ’s death and sufferings. For all England and 
all Christendom have that faith, and it doth not pro- 
fitthem; but the faith which profiteth men is the 
faith of Christ within, and this Friends preach.” Keith 
himself said something very like this in his Quaker 
days. He asserts however, that he always regarded 
the Scriptures as the necessary means and the only 
rule of faith, and acknowledges that most of the Qua- 
kers were unsound in this respect. 

One result of the controversy with Keith was the 
promulgation by the Quakers, in 1695, of a Confession 
of Faith, drawn up, it is said, by George Whitehead, 
and signed by him and the leaders of the Society. 
This document asserts, what the Quakers firmly be- 
lieved, the scriptural orthodoxy of their creed. But 
we learn the real meaning of their system from Bar- 
clay’s Apology, which they recognized as its best ex- 
position. Keith’s reply to this celebrated book sets 
out, fully and fairly, the radical difference between 
Quakerism and the prevalent orthodoxy. Barclay, 
in his “ Apology Vindicated,” amply confirms this 
momentous difference. “That is falsely supposed,” 
says the Quaker champion, “ that the essence of the 
Christian religion consists in the historical faith and 
knowledge of the birth, death, life, resurrection, and 
ascension of Christ.” In his reply, Keith ad- 
mits that he himself bad used similar language before 
Barclay, but explains that he meant only that it was 
not necessary to possess such a clear and explicit 
knowledge, as is contazed in the Gospels ; otherwise 
the patriarchs could not have been saved. But in 
his later time Keith maintains that the ancient saints 
had a prophetic view of the Redeemer, and that some 
degree of faith in Jesus Christ as He was to come, or 
as He has come, in the flesh, is an essential part of 
the Christian religion. In a word, Keith joins issue 
on the vital points. Barclay taught the sufficiency 
of theinward Light. Keith denied it. Barclay taught 
that immediate revelation was given to all believers. 
Keith asserted that it was given only to prophets and 
apostles, and required confirmation by miracles. 


1 Keith's letter appended to Croese’s history. 
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Barclay taught that the Scriptures were a secondary 
rule. Keith believed in their supreme authority. 

Keith’s case shows that the infallibility of the 
Bible, and the supreme authority of the Spirit, are 
doctrines which cannot permanently coalesce. By 
his return in old age to the Protestant orthodoxy of 
his boyhood, Keith anticipated in his own person the 
process which is being more slowly fulfilled in the 
Quaker Church. The complete circle which he tra- 
versed in one life-time, Quakerism has not entirely 
accomplished to this day. But already the majority 
are essentially Keithian; and unless a new revival 
carries them, not backward to the unstable position 
occupied by George Fox, but forward to a new appre- 
hension of Christianity, simpler, clearer, more spirit- 
ual, and freer from the ambiguities of early Quaker- 
ism, we may expect their entire re-absorption in the 
older churches at no very distant date. 


TWO MINISTRIES.' 


Tuere is a ministry of sorrow and a ministry of joy. 
To the soul that is in harmony with all of its out- 
ward surroundings, and equally in harmony with it- 
self in its inmost consciousness, both of these minis- 
tries are full of blessings. We are so constituted by 
a kind and merciful Father that the deepest sorrow 
and the most ecstatic joy may alike contribute to our 
true spiritual development. If we mourn the loss of 
true and tried friends when, after long and close 
companionship the Father takes them to himself in 
that home where sadness and sorrow can never come, 
the very consciousness of this beautiful change makes 
us rejoice for our friends’ sake, and mingle smiles 
with our unavailing tears. And the loss, bitter as it 
is, and hard as it may be to bear, purifies and refines 
the soul; turns it for the present from the coarser 
things of time and sense, and teaches us to contem- 
plate the glories of the world beyond. When we live 
too long without this influence ; when sorrow and 
suffering, for a very long period, are never mingled 
with our cup of joy, there is always danger of our 
growing careless of the highest interests of the soul ; 
of our settling down to the conviction that the pleas- 
ures of to-day are alone worthy of consideration, and 
of our forgetting that there is another and a higher 
state of existence, for which this is but a preparation. 
Sad indeed is the state of thatsoul which thus learns 
to be satisfied with the present, and loses the blessed 
influence which ever comes from looking beyond. 
And again, when we experience only joy (such as this 
world can give) for a long and uninterrupted period, 
we are too apt to consider that all of these blessings 
come of themselves, or, perhaps, through our own un- 
aided exertions, and we are likely to lose our sense of 
perpetual dependence upon a Higher Power. Losing 
this sense, we cease to feel like dependent children, 
looking for all of our blessings to a kind and bounti- 
ful Father, and are thus in danger of living without 
God in the world. There is no more beautiful trait 
of character, nor one more worthy of cultivation, 
than that of a humble and submissive dependence 
upon and trust in the rulings of Him who is the 


‘Read to the Swarthmore students by Edward H. Magill, 
Tenth mo. 19, 1890. 
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Father of us all. Thus living, we are taught not only 
to be dependent upon him, but we lose that arrogant 
and selfish dependence upon ourselves alone in all 
of our communications with our fellowmen; we 
learn that we are so placed in this world that we 
must not be self-dependent merely, even with regard 
to our fellows; we learn to regard the views of others, 
as well as our own, as worthy of serious considera- 
tion; we learn that while we must be true to our 
own convictions, while they are our own, thore of 
others may be equally right,and must be treated 
with respect; and we learn too, that, even for our 
outward happiness, we are ever largely dependent 
upon our fellowmen. In truth, there are few lessons 
of greater value to us than this lesson of humility 
of teachableness, of trust in, and dependence upon, 
others, and of distrust of our own unaided powers. 
Those who have learned this lesson well are the 
most lovely and attractive characters, and there are 
few, if any of us, who have not lived long enough 
already to have been taught this by our own per- 
sonal experience. And such a character it is that is 
gradually and unconsciously being formed by the 
blessed ministry of sorrow. 


But sorrow and suffering, if they became the rule 
of our lives, could not exercise over us this influence, 
but would, in the end, cause depression and the loss 
of all the buoyancy of hope. Thus it is that there is 
also a ministry of joy and gladness that exercises no 
unimportant part in the formation of our characters. 
Here, as so often, we see the evidences of design in 
the great Author of our being, in that he most wisely 
tempers sorrow with joy and joy with sorrow. With- 
out joy and hope we could never accomplish success- 
fully our life’s work that is before us. It would be 
like living without the cheering and inspiring influ- 
ence of the outward sunlight. These are glorious 
autumn days without—the bright sunshine; the 
varying tints of the gorgeous autumn foliage in the 
early morning, at high noon, and in the early even- 
ing twilight ; and the calm light of the young moon, 
the three bright planets, now visible, and the stars 
in their distant blue depths at night—all of these 
things do much to gladden the heart, and to lift it up 
in adoration to the Divine Father who made and 
planned them all. And who can say that without 
them we should not lose the spirit and the inspira- 
tion that, by their aid, we carry into all of our daily 
work? They form a part of the blessed ministry of 
joy to our souls and help to make us what we are. 
Thus it is that, by the mingled ministrations of sor- 
row and of joy, our development is promoted, and 
we are the better prepared in this transitory state for 
the glories of the world beyond. For all of these 
rich blessings let us never, for one moment, forget 
how utterly dependent we are upon our Father in 
Heaven. 


Let every dawn of morning be to you as the begin- 
ning of new life; and every setting sun be to you as 
its close ; then let every one of these short lives leave 
its sure record of some kindly thing done for others 
—some goodly strength or knowledge gained for your- 
selves.—J. Ruskin. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AMONG OUR WESTERN FRIENDS.—IV. 


Arrer dinner on Fifth-day, the 9th, our friends Levi 
and Mary Pilkington took us in their carriage to 
West Liberty, calling on our way on Benjamin 
Wood’s and Henry Wilson’s families, leaving a word 
of encouragement in a social way with each of them, 
and stopping in West Liberty with Mahlon Hollings- 
worth to take tea with Elizabeth Childs. In the 
evening we had another meeting in the Methodist 
house, which, notwithstanding the threatening rain, 
was well attended, and the message given seemed to 
be appreciated ; the tender, solemn feeling that per- 
vaded the meeting found expression after its close 
with many a word of blessing and desire for our pre- 
servation. 

In the morning following we left our kind friends 
for Marietta, where another monthly meeting is held. 
Leaving West Liberty, and going west about 80 miles 
to Grinnell, where we were to change cars for Mar- 
shalltown, the station nearest to the meeting on the 
main line of the railroad, we arrived at Grinnell 
at 10 a. m. and found we had to wait until 540 p. m., 
so we sought to relieve the tedium of waiting by 
walking around. The Iowa College is located here 
and we found the town neatly built and the college 
buildings and grounds were tasteful and attractive. 
This is the place that was visited by acyclone or tor- 
nado in 1882, by which a number of lives were lost. 
Having a considerable time on our hands, I felt like 
devoting a part of it to investigating the effects of 
the prohibitory law, and to ascertain as far as I could 
how far it was successful in its operation. I did not 
find an open drinking place in the town, nor did I 
find upon the streets a single individual whose face 
betokened the use of intoxicants, and I afterwards 
learned that liquor is not to be obtained clandestinely, 
J. B. Grinnell, who founded the town, having taken 
the precaution to insert a clause in the deeds of the 
property, forever prohibiting their sale. I could but 
think such a plan would be particularly fortunate for 
the seat of an educational institution. 

We arrived at Marshalltown about 7 p. m., and 
found Joseph Holmes at the station awaiting us, and 
with whom we went to tea. He soon informed me 
that a meeting had been appointed at the home of 
Theodore Marsh, and on arriving there we found 
about 50 assembled. I soon found it would be my 
duty to present our reasons for our principles, testi- 
monies, and practices, most of those present not be- 
ing members of our Society. Many expressed their 
satisfaction,as they had désired the information given. 
During the night we had a heavy rain, making the 
roads very muddy, and, as the mud is especially 
sticky, it made the traveling somewhat uncomfort- 
able. Our friends Theodore and Laura Marsh took 
us in a carriage out to Marietta, about 7 miles south 
and west from Marshalltown, on Seventh-day, to at- 
tend their monthly meeting; notice having been 
given, we had a good-sized meeting, and it proved a 
very satisfactory one to us. There was evidence of a 
good degree of life, especially among some of the 
younger members. I had a word of encouragement 
or all to be more diligent and faithful. 
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First-day morning, notwithstanding another fall 
of rain during the night and athunder shower in the 
morning,both increasing the muddiness of the roads,a 
good-sized meeting gathered,to whom the message was 
a delineation of the simple and practical character of 
the teachings of Jesus regarding the work of salvation 
and restoration. Many hearts were reached, some 
acknowledging that they had never had our princi- 
ples so plainly presented before. We had gone after 
the Monthly Meeting to the home of Nathan Edsell 
to tea,and staid that nightat Lewis Pyle’s. After First- 
day meeting we went home with Benjamin and Lau- 
retta Nichols,who live about five miles westward from 
the meeting-house, and after dinner started for State 
Center, seven miles still further westward, to attend 
a meeting appointed in the Metiodist house of wor- 
ship. It commenced raining soon after we left Ben- 
jamin’s, and continued to rain all the evening, which 
prevented many from coming out, and this,with the 
shortness of the notice, made the meeting small, yet 
the flow of the gospel stream was not diminished, 
the subject being the perfection to which Jesus called 
his disciples. We returned to Benjamin’s after meet- 
ing, though it continued to rain. Second-day morn- 
ing the rain ceased and the weather became cooler. 
We rested until after dinner, and then set out, calling 
on Horace Edsell and wife, Howard Thumway and 
wife, stopping for tea at William Tomlinson’s, he be- 
ing ason of Thomas Tomlinson, a minister recently 
deceased. Here we had a good deal of conversation 
upon religious subjects, there being an earnest desire 
for an understanding of Friends’ views. In the 
evening we had another meeting at the Marietta 
meeting-house, and though the night was dark,a good 
sized meeting gathered, and again the message ap- 
peared to still further satisfy the cravings and desires 
of some hearts. We staid the night with Horace 
Nichols, who married a daughter of Thomas Tomlin- 
son,and who deceased a few months since, their 
home being the homestead of Thomas. Third-day 
morning we drove to William Woodward’s,who mar- 
ried another daughter of Thomas Tomlinson, his 
widow accompanying us. Soon after dinner John 
Parker, a step grandson of Ann Parker, came for us 
and brought us to Marshalltown where we had a 
meeting in the evening in the Universalist meeting- 
house. This was said to be the largest meeting held 
by Friends in that city, though it was not large. To 
those gathered a testimony was borne in which was 
embodied the thought expressed by Pope in the 
lines— 

“Man know thyself. Presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 
Fourth-day morning we left Marshalltown for Omaha 
and were met at Council Bluffs by Aaron Chadwick, 
and taken to his home and were kindly entertained 
by himself and wife Auna. In the evening a few 
friends gathered, some of whom had never been ac- 
quainted with each other until it was known we 
were coming. We had a pleasant parlor meeting and 
then spent a little time in pleasant social conversa- 
tion which feels to me will be the means of bringing 
them nearer together in the future. Here we met 
with Jacob Vore, formerly one of our Indian agents. 
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He is an uncle of my wife’s, and this has contributed 
to our social enjoyment. J.J3.C. 
Omaha, Tenth month 16. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 41. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 2, 1890. 
JESUS ACCUSED. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—Blessed are ye when men shall reproach 
you, and persecute you, and say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake.—Mart. 5: 11. 

Read Luke 22: 54-71. 

Jesus offering no resistance, was seized and bound 
(John 18: 13), and led away back to Jerusalem, and 
to the house of Caiaphas the high priest, where were 
assembled others of the high priests, waiting the re- 
sult of Judas’s treachery. Their proceedings were ir- 
regular; they formed no legal court or recognized 
tribunal, but were a self-constituted body, gathered 
at the summons of Caiaphas. The name Sanhedrim 
is given in the Gospels to such extemporized assem- 
blies, simply as such, but not as the title of a legal 
tribunal. Caiaphas, as the high priest, was the only 
representative of the nation recognized by the Ro- 
man Governor, and the only one who could hold 
official relations with him, and ask that Jesus be put 
to death. 

The story of Peter’s denial is a sad evidence of 
how hard it isto be true to our convictions when such 
adherence may lead into sorrow and suffering. 


. Only a few hours before Peter had felt grieved that 


Jesus should doubt his fidelity, and had daclared, 
“ With thee I am ready to go both to prison and to 
death.” We wonder not that one look from Jesus 
should send him out into the darkness, with the 
blackness of dishonor resting upon his conscience for 
this deliberate denial of his accused Master. 

Brought him to the high priest's house,—where the 
self-appointed council had been called together. * 

And when they had kindled a fire, etc. These oriental 
houses had no chimneys, and when fire was needed 
it was made with charcoal in a chafing-dish, or in the 
open court with wood. 

Peter sat in the midst of them, etc. He had followed 
to see what would be done with Jesus. 

This man also was with him, etc. See John, chapter 
8: U7. 

But he denied, etc. He denied that he was a dis- 
ciple; he denied that he knew Jesus; he denied 
that he understood what was meant by the ques- 
tioner. 

And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter, etc. 
This look of his Master brought him back to himself, 
and he saw how soon was fulfilled the words that so 
earnestly distressed him when Jesus had said, “ Be- 
fore the cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice.” 

The men that held Jesus mocked him. While they 
were waiting to take him before the council they of- 
fered great indignities tohim. The account as given 
by the other evangelists is essentially the same; 
mockings and scourgings being heaped upon him by 
the rabble that had followed them into the court of 
the high priest’s dwelling. 

The assembly of the elders, etc. They who had con- 
stituted themselves a court. 


~ 


Arl thou then the Son of God? etc. They wanted Je- 
sus from his own lips to condemn himself, but how 
wisely he answered them. It was their words and 
not his with which he responded, “ Ye say that I 
am.” 





Our first impulse is perhaps a contemptuous pity 
for Peter’s cowardice; but let us “ first remove the 
beam from our own eye,” and with the clearer vis- 
ion which honest introspection grants us, recognize 
our own pitiful lack of moral courage. Every time 
we ignore an opportunity to uphold the right, every 
time our dread of ridicule holds us silent in the pres- 
ence of scoffers, we are reénacting Peter’s cowardice. 

Whenever our tolerance of coarse jest or unseemly 
behavior lends countenance to the things of which 
we secretly disapprove, we are denying the Master, 
and merit his sorrowful rebuke. To be loyal at all 
times to our highest and best convictions, to dare to 
be true to the Divine actuating principle of right 
within us, is acknowledging him. Have we not 
denied him more than thrice every day of our lives? 

Throughout the accusations of his persecutors Je- 
sus bore himself with a dignity and forbearance 
which could have been preserved only in the strength 
of righteousness or uprightness of heart. Perfect 
fearlessness is born only of conscious integrity. As 
the second great commandment is like unto the first 
the natural impulse of the heart which loveth God 
with all its might, and soul, and strength, is forgive- 
ness and forbearance toward the unjust accuser. 

No form of injury can more certainly reflect its 
force back to its originator than that of unjust ac- 
cusation. He who stoops to breathe calumny against 
his neighbor, blackens his own soul in the attempt to 
soil a brother’s reputation. We should guard well 
the door of our lips, that they speak no word of 
hasty censure or injudicious criticism. Such words 
falling upon the prejudiced ear may be so miscon- 
strued in repetition as to wound deeply where no 
unkindness was intended. Tale-bearing and detrac- 
tions are evils which the Society of Friends early 
recognized and sought to guard against. “ Charity 
thinketh no evil, suffereth long, and is kind.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

In the darkness of the midnight hour this dark- 
est of human deeds was enacted. We find always 
when men deliberately set themselves to works of 
iniquity they choose the hours that are dark. Jesus 
had said “ men love darkness rather than light be- 
cause their deeds are evil.” 

It would have been impossible to arrest Jesus in 
the broad light of day. Had such an attempt been 
made most disastrous results would have followed, 
and those wary priests and scribes in communication 
with the high priests, (there being two at that time), 
made haste to complete the work of the traitor 
Judas, while the immense multitude, gathered in and 
around Jerusalem from all parts of the world to which 
their nation had been scattered, were quietly sleep- 
ing, with no hint or knowledge that the great Teacher 
to whose lessons of truth and wisdom they had lis- 
tened day after day in the Temple, where he had 











spoken freely without molestation, was in peril of his 
life. 

It was to the lasting dishonor of the leaders of 
the Jewish people that they consorted with the rab- 
ble throng of Romans and renegade Jews who fol- 
lowed the soldiers on their iniquitous errand to ar- 
rest Jesus. 

The crowd, as we are told, went with the pris- 
oner first to the house of the High Priest Annas 
where an informal examination was had, after which 
he was taken to the house of Caiaphas who, as high 
priest, was the only official recognized by the Roman 
governor. Here the heads of the nation were in ses- 
sion, waiting for their prisoner who must be tried 
and condemned before the rising of the sun, as the 
ritual law permitted no criminal trials to begin on the 
day preceding the Sabbath or a feast-day. 

It was in the court of the house of Caiaphas 
where the denial of Peter took place, and where Je- 
sus was subjected to the cruelties of the brutal mob. 
He had been condemned to die as a false prophet, 
and no epithet was too coarse or no treatment too se- 
vere to be heaped upon him. 

From the house of Caiaphas, where the decision 
that he is worthy of death is made, they go with him 
to Pilate, having no power themselves to enforce the 
punishment. 

As we read of the indignities inflicted upon the 
innocent victim of religious malice and fanaticism, 
we call to mind the struggle and the victory of Geth- 
semane, and we find the secret of it all,—of his pa- 
tience and resignation and the courage with which 
he listened to the accusations of his enemies, in that 
dignified silence which must have discomfitted his 
traducers, and as we at this distance of time read and 
contemplate it all, we must come to the same conclu- 
sion of the apostle Paul, ‘“‘He was made perfect 
through suffering,” and so in all things became the 
pattern and example for the whole world. 


MUSINGS. 
Does it not seem a little strange, since death is such 
an inevitable fact in human experience and in all ani- 
mal life, that we see so little of it? The great cities 
are teeming with life. Thousands go to and fro in 
railroads and steamboats. Every member of the 
vast crowd is sooner or later to take his departure; 
but, with the exception of an occasional flood, rail- 
road accident, or other casualty, death seems to shun 
all publicity. How rare it is for a man or a horse to 
drop dead at his work! and children, for the most 
part, pass away in the quietude of the home. I have 
been surprised in questioning people who were 
neither nurses nor doctors to see how many there 
were who had lived from twenty-five to fifty years 
and had never seen a human being die. 

These reflections were awakened by the unusual 
incident of the death of a four months’ old baby on 
the train to Fall River. The little thing had wasted 
away with whooping-cough and attendant complica- 
tions. The father and mother were on the train with 
the child, bound for New York; but death flew 
swifter than the train, and the little one passed away 


about twenty minutes before we reached Fall River. 
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The mother bore the event with calmness as she 
held her dead child in her lap; but, at the other end 
of the car, a woman who neither knew the child or 
its parents, but simply that a little baby had died, 
burst forth into tears, and cried with an anguish as 
if it had been her own. How strong and deep is the 
maternal instinct! Every woman who has her full 
measure of it bears not only her own baby, but every 
mother’s baby in her heart. How strong, I thought, 
is that sentiment, or instinct, when I saw the next 
day,in a public asylum,a woman who had been 
there as an insane pauper for forty-five years. The 
thing that kept her quiet and absorbed her interest 
was a large doll, the size of a small baby, which lay 
under the cover where she had pnt it to bed. Though 
eighty-five years of age,and demented for nearly 
half her life, there was not a trace of gray in her 
long, brown hair. Perhaps the doll baby had some- 
thing to do in keeping off the gray. 

— Christian Register. 





BUSINESS HABITS. 

Every girl should learns business habits at home 
while under ber parents’ control. The mother who 
prefers to keep her danghter at home should pay her 
for transacting domestic duties as regularly as a father 
would pay his son whom he took into his store or 
office asclerk. The money she has earned she should 
be allowed to spend with as little criticism as pos- 
sible, but a deficit should never be made up, and a 
bill should never be permitted. The cash system is 
the solution of the problem of domestic economy. It 
sets at rest forever the idea that perhaps at the end 
of the month two and two make five, and it compels 
the buyer to estimate the exact value of the thing 
bought. Two young men were once looking at the 
moon and estimating its apparent size. One said it 
looked as smali asa silver dollar. “I tell you,” said 
the other impecunious youth, “a dollar looks bigger 
to me than any moon that ever shone.” If we hold 
the dollar near enough to the eye it will shut out 
many moons.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


A FRIEND, a little weary with the monotonous rou- 
tine of her daily life, and compelled to some original 
reflection on some deep questions, writes these words 
which seems to us full of a profound and beautiful 
philosophy that must bring renewed wisdom and 
cheer in the utterance : “ I suppose nothing can hap- 
pen to us that we cannot use in one way or another, 
so that it shall contribute to our growth and strength. 
The chief thing to do is to shun discouraging com- 
parisons.” The merit of the last conclusion is height- 
ened when we consider how valueless, for any end 
of absolute good or knowledge, are all comparisons. 
Who has attained such greatness or worth to his fel- 
lows in this world that some ideal or pattern does 
not far outreach his own achievement? Rich and 
poor, high and low, great and small, each has his al- 
lotted place on the ascending stairway of human 
striving and progress. True contentment comes 
only with the study and acceptance of this fact.— 
Unity. 


———— ——SaEEE 
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BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERSHIP IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. 

Tue advantages and disadvantages of birthright 
membership in the Christian Church have been 
freely and frequently discussed without by any 
means exhausting the subject, and we may with pro- 
priety add, with little change in the status of the 
question as regards the Society of Friends. 

It was a Hebrew institution, engrafted upen the 
Christian Church, and comes down to us from the 
very dawn of religious history. At the Protestant 
reformation it was retained as an institution of the 
new organization, and in the revolt against Ecclesias- 
ticism of the seventeenth century, only a small frac- 
tion of the dissenting bodies was arrayed against it. 

In every branch of the Church that retains birth- 
right membership, except the Society of Friends, 
the rite of baptism is the initiary step, and is admin- 
istered to the infant as a sacred ordinance, testifying, 
as F.W. Robertson declares, to the fact ‘that the 
child so baptized is a child of God,” entitled to a 
training by the Church in the doctrines and ordi- 
nances which are held by the body as essential to 
membership therein, and to such a knowledge of. its 
history as shall give him an intelligent understanding 
of its claims upon his allegiance. 

With the Society of Friends, in the absence of any 
ritual and the avoidance of all forms,a simple regis- 
ter is made of the name and date of birth, on the 
record of membership of the meeting, and this is the 
only formality that is required. But it was never in- 
tended that the children of Friends should be al- 
lowed to grow to maturity without some training in 
those matters of belief and usage that make them 
a distinctive body of Christian believers. The Disci- 
pline of the Society is very clear and emphatic upon 
this point and if faithfully followed would place the 
children in the front ranks as intelligent worshipers, 
ready to give a reason for the faith in which they have 
been reared, and accepting the one fundamental doc- 
trine of the Divine witness in every soul, as of para- 
mount importance, having themselves learned its 
value through yielding obedience to its requirings. 

So plain and clear is the utterance of the Society 
on this point that parents who fail of its observance 
are left without excuse. 


The fact of a birth right in the religious organiza- 
tion of which his parents are members, if kindly and 
earnestly presented to the child as his intelligence 
expands, will not be without its value as a hedge 
about his young life,—and this isa great point. To 
feel that they are cared for strengthens and encour- 
ages every good impulse and awakens a desire to be 
worthy of it all, and to know that they are to be the 
successors of their parents and friends in the main- 
tenance of the Society as a branch of the Christian 
Church, and the upholding of its doctrine and testi- 
monies, and the conducting of its public services, 
must still be an incentive to our young people to 
strive to be worthy of the bope and expectation that 
centers in them. 

We must see that if this is not realized it is from 
no want of care in framing our rules of discipline. 
We have first, as parents and heads of families, to in- 
quire of the witness for God within ourselves con- 
cerning the part that has been entrusted to us, and 
whether we have been faithful therein. And in our 
meetings, does the fact that as a body we havea duty 
towards this child-life within our borders impress us 
as it should? Are we using whatever means the ne- 
cessity of the age and the requirements it makes upon 
us call for, and are we gathering for their sustenance 
the manna of to-day,—providing for their youth and 
inexperience such defense and protection as the ex- 
tremity of the hour makes needful for their preser- 
vation, and for the perpetuity through them of the 
faith we hold as a saving power among the nations ? 

The birthright is a sacred inheritance; let us 
cherish it as one of the most important means 
through which we may keep our place in the world, 
and as parents earnestly seek Divine wisdom to guide 
the footsteps of our children in the path of righteous- 
ness. 





MARRIAGES. 


GILL—SIMMONS.—At the residence of the bride’s 
brother-in-law, George H. Barker, in the city of Woodbury, 
N. J., by Friends’ ceremony, Tenth month 15th, 1890, 
Harry Blair Gill, son of Samuel B. W. and Anne E. Gill, 
of Allegheny City, Pa., and Rebecca Evans Simmons, 
daughter of the late Gilbert M.and Margaret W. Simmons, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and granddaughter of John Parrish, 
all of Woodbury, N. J. 

PASSMORE—DARLINGTON.—At the home of the 
bride’s mother, Pocopson, Pa., on Tenth month 16th, 1890, 
under care of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Isaac A. Passmore, of Oxford, Pa., and Annie, daughter of 
Hannah G. and the late Fenelon Darlington. 

SMITH — BALDERSTON.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Dolington, Bucks county, Pa., on Third- 
day, Tenth month 14th, 1890, according to the order of 
Friends, E. Rudolph Smith and Sara W., daughter of Mah- 
lon and Sarah Balderston, both of Upper Makefield. 

SPEAKMAN—TRAVILLA.—At_ Friends’ meeting- 
house, West Chester, Pa., on Tenth month 16th, 1890, 
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under the care of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Wm. W. Speakman and Anna, daughter of Jona- 
than and thelate Martha E. Travilla, all of West Chester, 
Pa. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—Suddenly, Tenth month 9th, 1890, at Salem, 
N. J., Beulah Ann Allen, aged 74 years; a member and for 
many years an overseer of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 

HALLOWELL.—Tenth month 12th, 1890, W. Ellis, in- 
fant son of William 8. and the late Mary S. Adams Hallowell 

HARROP.—Suddenly, at Syracuse, N. Y., on the morn- 
ing of Tenth month 16th, 1890, William Ellis Harrop, aged 
38 years,son of J. Thomas and Rebecca E. Harrop, of Phila- 
delphia ; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 

HULL.—On the morning of Ninth month 29th, 1890, 
at his parents’ residence, Baltimore, of typhoid fever, Rob- 
ert B. Hull, son of T. Burling and Mary D. Hull, aged 24 
years. The funeral was held at Friends’ meeting-house, 
Park Avenue, where gathered a large and solemn assem- 
bly, and many affecting testimonies were borne to the pur- 
ity and lovable character of the deceased. 

MARSHALL.—At the home of her brother, Samuel 
Marshall, Horse Heads, N. Y., 28th of Seventh month, 
1890, Hannah S. Marshall, aged 71 years. 

It can well be said of this dear Friend, that she was a 
faithful, earnest “seeker,” manifesting by her quiet, unob- 
trusive life that she was endeavoring to walk daily in the 
line of the true Christian. Retiring in her nature,she hum- 
bly fulfilled her life duties in much humility of spirit, but 
with an eye single to the witness within, seeming ever to 
sit, low at the feet of Jesus, while the least crumb from the 
Master’s table was manna to her soul, She was an ap- 
proved minister with us for a number of years, and a mem- 
ber of Scipio meeting. Her going from us leaves a vacancy 
we feel. Not only in the home circle, but in our little 
meeting, where she was a diligent attender, do we particu- 
larly feel our loss, as we often feel it is only the two or 
three where once the seats were filled. 

8. W. Hf. 

ROBERTS.—Tenth month 13th, 1890, at Fellowship, 
N. J., George Roberts, in his 72d year. 


WHITE.—Tenth month 16th, 1890, in Preston Hollow, 


Albany county, N. Y., of which place he has been a life- 
long residence, Benjamin White, in the 84th year of his 
age; for the last fifty years a member of Rensselaerville 
Monthly Meeting. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tue last of the Circular Meetings appointed for this 
year was held at East Branch, N. J., on First-day 
afternoon, the 19th instant, at 3 0’clock. The day be- 
ing showery, the attendance was not so large as usual, 
although about 100 persons were present. The com- 
pany of Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry, Pa., was 
very acceptable. We feel very grateful to minister- 
ing Friends who have been willing to leave their 
comfortable homes and mingle with us upon these 
occasions; we sincerely hope they have been repaid 
for their efforts. The interest felt in the First-day 
School is slowly increasing, and hopes are entertained 
that it can be continued during the winter. On be- 
half of the committee. W.M. M. 
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THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
ABINGTON UNION’S MEETING AT STROUDSBURG. 
Tue half-yearly meeting of Abington First-day School 
Union was beld on the 18th inst., at Stroudsburg, 


| Monroe county, Pa. The Meeting of Friends at that 


place is remote from the others of Abington Quarter, 
to which it belongs, being over forty miles, by the most 
direct roads, from Richland meeting (Quakertown), in 
Bucks county, the nearest one. The Union, however, 
had been very cordially invited by the Stroudsburg 
school to come there at this time, and the invitation 
was as cordially accepted. The day being fine,—one 
of the most beautiful of the year,—the excursion 
party numbered about one hundred and thirty, all 
the schools in the Quarter,—Byberry, Warminster, 
Abington, Horsham, Upper Dublin, Plymouth, Nor” 
ristown, Gwynedd, and Richland,—sending an aver- 
age of about a dozen representatives each. The ex- 
cursion left Jenkintown at 8.24 a.m., and reached 
Stroudsburg about noon, going by way of Bethlehem 
Phillipsburg, and Manunka Chunk. (The distances 
over this route are as follows: Jenkintown to Beth- 
tlehem, North Pennsylvania Railroad, 46 miles ; Beth- 
tlehem to Phillipsburg, Lehigh Valley Railroad, 12 
miles; Phillipsburg to Manunka Chunk, Delaware, 
Belvidere Railroad, 17 miles; Manunka Chunk to 
Stroudsburg, Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railroad, 15 miles; total 90 miles.) 

Upon reaching Stroudsburg the party were at once 
taken in the street cars and by other conveyances to 
the meeting- house, where a lunch had been provided 
for all, in the basement rooms, (used for schools, etc.) 
and at 2 p. m., the session of the Union began in the 
very comfortable meeting-room on the main floor. 
The house was full. The business was confined to 
the routine of reading and considering the reports 
from the different schools, as it had been found ne- 
cessary to hold a session on the following morning 
(First-day), and it was thought best to leave for it the 
class exercises, recitations, essays, etc., as being more 
suitable to the day. Reports were presented, in 
writing, or verbally, from all the schools, and some 
of them were especially encouraging. Those from 
Abington, Richland, and Stroudsburg particularly 
drew out remark. It was decided to meet next time 
(Fourth month, 1891), at Plymouth. 

The session closed about 5, and the visitors, who 
had all been assigned places among the pleasant 
Stroudsburg homes, repaired to them in charge of 
their kind hosts, to meet again at 9, next morning. 
Owing to the rain, however, (for in the night the 
beautiful weather changed to heavy showers), there 
was some delay, and the session began about a half 
hour late. It was occupied with the exercises which 
had been prepared, several of them being of excep- 
tional interest. At the time for adjournment, about 
11, in order to permit those present to assemble in 
the religious meeting at that hour, the programme 
had not been completed, and it was announced that 
at 3 p.m., when a conference on Temperance had 
been announced, those remaining would be given, 
with some repetitions of class exercises, etc., which 
had been most enjoyed in the morning. The meet- 
ing then convened, and was held with solemn order. 
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Religious testimonies were borne by Dr. Weaver and 
Alvan Haines, of Abington, and Charles and Rachel 
Bond, of Warminster, to which our venerable friend, 
Catharine P. Foulke, of Stroudsburg, added a few 
pertinent words in conclusion. 

At the afternoon session an essay was read, and 
a chapter from Frederick Storrs Turner’s book, with 
some other exercises, including three repetitions of 
those given in the morning. The remainder of the 
time was given to the subject of Temperance, and 
Charles Bond spoke at some length, illustrating the 
injury done by intoxicants. About 5, the session 
concluded. 

The visitors left on Second-day morning, most of 
them at 9.35, returning by the route they had come. 
At parting all expressed their deep sense of the kind- 
ness with which the Friends, (with many of their 
friends and neighbors), had entertained them during 
their stay, and it is hoped that the meeting was not 
only profitable in itself but an encouragement to the 
meeting and school at Stroudsburg. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Pror. J. P. Leorsakos,a native Grecian, and a gradu- 
ate of the University of Athens, lectures at the Col- 
lege on Fourth-day evening of this week on “ Greece.” 
It is promised that there will be a good course of lec- 
tures at the College this winter. 


—The Sophomores tendered the Freshmen a very 
pleasant reception in the College parlors on Seventh- 
day evening last. An attractive program of simple 
entertainments was arranged by the hosts of the 
evening. 

—The foot ball game with Haverford, which is 
considered the great game of the season, is arranged 
for Seventh-day, Eleventh month 22d, at Haverford 
College. 


—A new idea in the College social life has been 
inaugurated, by which each class in turn acts as the 
host of the other classes in the College parlors. The 
Seniors have Second-day evening, the Juniors Third- 
day,on Fourth-day evening the College songs are 
sung, on Fifth-day evening the Sophomores enter- 
tain, and on Sixth-day evening the Freshmen. En- 
tertainments consisting of recitations, music, etc., are 
given. 


—Ex-president Edward H. Magill lectures before 
the Friends’ Library Association at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, on Sixth-day evening. 
His subject will be “ The Life and Writings of Féne- 
lon.” 


—James Wilton Brooks, of New York, editor of 
the University Magazine, was at the College on First- 
day. 8. 


PRAY much! Each day allow thyself a season 
For close companionship with minds above. 
Put by thy will, thy pride, thy stubborn reason ; 
Keep nothing but bumility and love. 
As one is charged by magnets, so thy soul 

Shall feel divine electric currents roll 





A PSALM OF SILENCE. 
O Silence! wonderful Silence! 
How have I longed for thee ! 
And to-night thy sacred presence, 
Like a spell encircles me. 


How rare is perfect silence ! 
For aye harsh voices mar 

The beautiful lily-strewn path-way 
To the gates that are only ajar. 


But to-night, not a zephyr wakeus ; 
The world seems to dreaming lie ; 

And here with the star-eyed Silence, 
We're alone, my soul and I. 


O weary ones! toiling and fainting 
In stifling alleys and courts, 

Come out to the temple of Silence 
Whose turrets are holy thoughts. 


What though no anthem rises 
On the odorless, ambient air, 

No voice of priest or prelate, 
No sound of psalm or prayer? 


Yet wait till thy heart grows quiet, 
And thy inmost soul shall receive 
A message of deeper beauty 
Than sounds could ever give! 


Garlands of vocal sweetness 

The thoughts of men may entwine, 
But silence, perfect silence, 

Is the speech of the Divine. 


—S. W. Kelley, in Springfield Republican. 


TWILIGHT. 


WHEN I was young the twilight seemed too long. 


How often on the western window-seat 

I leaned my book against the misty pane 

And spelled the last enchanting lines again 

The while my mother hummed an ancient song, 
Or sighed a little and said, “ The hour is sweet,” 
When I, rebellious, clamored for the light. 


But now I love the soft approach of night, 
And now with folded hands I sit and dream 
While all too fleet the hours of twilight seem ; 
And thus I know that I am growing old. 


O granaries of Age! O manifold 

And royal harvest of the common years! 

There are in all thy treasure-house no ways 

But lead by soft descent and gradual slope 

To memories more exquisite than hope. 

Thine is the Iris born of olden tears, 

And thriee more happy are the happy days 
That live divinely in thy lingering rays. 

So autumn roses bear a lovelier flower ; 

So, in the emerald after-sunset hour, 

The orchard wall and trembling aspen-trees 
Appear an infinite Hesperides. 

Ay, as at dusk we sit with folded hands 

Who knows, who cares in what enchanted lands 
We wander while the undying memories throng ? 


When I was young the twilight seemed too long. 
—The Atheneum. 


Thro’ all its chambers, till it glows with faith As soon as we are with God in faith and in love, 


That conquers death. * we are in prayer.—Fénelon. 
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THE SONG AT THE OPEN DOOR. 
My neighbor sits in her open door, 

Under the leaves of the locust tree ; 
And the joy of life grows more and more 

For the song she sings to me. 
The song she sings is a song with wings ; 

And the blasts may beat and the floods may pour, 
But the skies are blue in the song she sings 

As she sits in her open door. 


My neighbor’s cottage across the way 
Is cozily builded of straws and strings, 
Of sticks and feathers and love and clay 
And the beautiful song she sings; 
But never a nest, tho’ ever so blest 
Could hold her heart’s divine outpour, 
And Heaven bends down to the low brown nest 
As she sings in her open door. 


I wonder oft as I hear her sing: 
“My little neighbor, have you no care?”’ 
A cherry ripe and a moth a-wing 
Are all her dainty fare. 
Fain would I do some service true 
For the song that has blest me o’er and o’er, 
But Heaven does all that love can do 
For the bird at the open door. 


—Ida Whipple Benham, in Independent. 


THE CHILDREN’S KING. 
THERE was once a merry old monarch 
Who ruled in a frolicsome way ; 
He cut up high jinks with the children, 
And played with them all through the day. 


“A king always gets into trouble 
When trying to govern,” he said. 

“So nothing but marbles and leap-frog 
And tennis, shall bother my head.” 


Ah, well! The wise people deposed him. 
“You may govern the children,” said they. 
“ Why, that is exactly what suits me,” 
He replied, and went on with his play. 
But it wasn’t a year till the people 
All wanted the king back again; 
They had learned that a ruler of children 
Makes a pretty good ruler of men. 
— A. R. W., in Independent. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MONT BLANC AND GENEVA. 
Geneva, July 25th, 1890. 
Tue hotel at Chamonix was full and we were assigned 
to rooms just under the roof, but what mattered 
it since our windows looked upon the Mont Blanc 
range? 

It was the first time for many days that so good a 
view of the peaks had been vouchsafed, and the pi- 
azza of the hotel was crowded all the evening with 
people gazing upward. It had been a cold, rainy sum- 
mer 80 far, and was not yet far enough advanced for 
the snow to have disappeared even in part, so that 
the entire summit of the range was covered with 
white snow, dazzling in its cold purity. During the 
evening several rockets were seen to ascend from 
somewhere near the top of Mont Blanc, and the ho- 
tel sent up answering rockets. The party signaling 


had left the hotel that morning, we understood, to 
make the ascent. 

When I finally retired, after shivering about for 
some time, unwilling to leave the scene, it was with 
the firm intention of seeing the next day’s sunrise, 
though I had no idea of the time at which it would 
take place. About four in the morning, however, I 
waked and took my station at my little window and 
within two minutes was rewarded for my pains. A 
pale golden color began to stain the snow of Mont 
Blanc, and gradually deepened into yellow, spread- 
ing, as it deepened, along the mountain-side and 
touching the next peak, whence it stretched to the 
next, but it was a long time before anything but the 
summit of the range received the day. 

It is not possible to sit still at Chamonix,—every- 
body else is going somewhere and the spirit of ad- 
venture seems to be in the air. So we had our mules 
brought around to the place in front of the hotel and 
mounted them, much to the edification, doubtless, of 
the village people who stood around and who find 
in this departure of tourists their daily sensation. 
Once seated, fear departed, for the saddles are en- 
closed by a low railing, which affords a slight support 
for the back and also something to catch at in case 
of danger. The expedition we had undertaken, to 
the Mer de Glace begins with a level stretch of road 
from the village to the foot of Montauvert, and then 
comes the ascent. We were preceded and followed 
by other tourists, and must have made an odd-look- 
ing procession, as we wound with serious, apprehen- 
sive faces around sharp turns and along precipices 
where a stumble on the part of the mule might have 
been fraught with dangerous consequences. We 
soon became accustomed to the situation, and as our 
guides never dropped the bridle and the scenery 
grew moreand more magnificent as we ascended, we 
gradually forgot all else. Occasionally my mule 
would show a desire to scrape his burden off against 
the rocks by walking too close to the upper side of 
the mountain, or would lower his head longingly to- 
ward some tempting clump of grass that grew below 
the path, but a jerk of the bridle would always 
bring him back to the line of duty. At the Mon- 
tauvert Hotel, built just above the Mer de Glace, all 
parties stop, the mules going no further. Those who 
cross the ice take mules on the farther side, but we 
had decided to go back the way we came. From the 
top of the hill we looked down upon the figures leap- 
ing and scrambling across the rough ice, which looks 
indeed like frozen sea-waves, and the game did not 
seem to us worth the candle when we thought how 
tired we should be at night and what along drive we 
had to take on the morrow. The descent was much 
more fatiguing than the ascent, and we reached the 
hotel quite tired out and very glad to be on our feet 
again. We met here a traveling acquaintance, an 
English officer, who the day after our departure un- 
dertook the ascent of Mont Blanc, with a party of 
two Americans and four guides. They got within 300 
feet of the top when a blinding snow storm came on 
which put the last straw to their already unbearable 
suffering, and two of the party returned, one with 
frozen eyelids and fingers, while the third was car- 
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ried by the guides the rest of the .way to the top. | choice collection of ware, bric-d-brac, old books, and 


He has his certificate and, I suppose, feels repaid, but 
it seemed a great deal to go through just to say one 
had done it. 

Early the following morning we set{out in!wagons 
for Geneva, driving about fifteen miles and doing the 
rest of the journey by train. The road is through 
the midst of beautiful scenery but not so grand as 
that along the Téte Noire. 

It was very hot when we reached Geneva, and 
the sight of the Rhone, clear, green, a rush of cool- 
ness through the hot city, was very refreshing. Our 
rooms overlooked the river and Rousseau’s Island, 
approached by a path from one of the bridges, and in 
the distance Mont Blanc could be seen, a pearly 
cloud on the horizon. From the side windows we 
saw the street and the gardens, where an unusually 
good orchestra was discoursing sweet music. We fell 
asleep with its strains in our ears. Rousseau’s Island, 
as we found next day, is a barren little spot where 
no grass grows though it is shaded with trees. A sit- 
ting statue of the great Genevese is in the centre and 
wooden seats are scattered about. In the river, lower 
down,we saw washer-women plying their trade in the 
floating wash-houses anchored near the bank. These 
are long sheds containing stoves and all the adjuncts 
necessary to a laundry, and each woman has her 
board slanting down into the river, so that the rap- 
idly running water is ever-changing. It seemed as 
if clothes washed in the Rhone must be cleaner than 
any other from the absolute purity of the water,— 
one can see the pebbles on the bed of the river as one 
stands on the bridges. 

The houses of Rousseau and of Calvin are pointed 
out to one as one drives about the city, and one of 
the most interesting libraries we found anywhere 
was here. It contains a collection of the portraits, 
autograph letters, etc., of persons connected with the 
Reformation, in which Geneva took so great a part. 

In the afternoon we took a dummy-train for Fer- 
ney, Voltaire’s home, recognizing the village when 
we reached it by a bustof the great satirist sur- 
mounting a fountain. A walk of a few minutes 
brought us to the avenue leading up to the chateau, 
an unpretentious, roomy-looking country-seat. Sev- 
eral rooms, among them Voltaire’s bedroom and par- 
lor, are kept to show to visitors, the rest of the house 
being occupied. An old man led us through the 
rooms, pointing out objects of interest with more in- 
telligence than many of the guides we had met. A 
peculiar porcelain stove excited our interest from its 
shape, which was almost conical, while it leaned back 
into the chimney-place at an angle of about fifty de- 
grees. Among the portraits on the walls were those 
of several of Voltaire’s servants which he had had 
painted. The alleys of trees behind the house are 
beautiful, and through a closely pruned hedge of trees 
windows are cut at intervals, framing in fine views of 
the city in the distance. We thought it quite natural 
that Voltaire should have preferred this quiet, charm- 
ing retreat of his own to the gorgeousness and state- 
liness of Sans Souci. 

On our return we turned aside to visit the Roths- 
child chateau, called the Musée Ariane, a large and 


portraits, etc., kept with the utmost care, and open to 
the public only on Friday afternoons. The chiteau 
is situated upon an eminence, and commands a fine 
view of the city and the opposite hills, and of the 
distant mountains, 

We took the night train for Paris and made up 
our minds to sit up all night, but it did not occur to 
us that we might not have the compartment to our- 
selves. About dusk the door opened and an immense 
figure crowded into the carriage, proving to be that 
of an old Frenchman with a pipe in his hand. To 
our protests he retorted that he was not smoking, but 
the odor of stale tobacco with which the entire com- 
partment was soon filled made us almost wish that he 
were. He was not altogether himself, and our objec- 
tions to his company seemed to have roused the 
sleeping lion in him, for low, thunderous mutterings 
continued to come from his corner for some time af- 
ter the train started on. At last he left us, with a 
parting shot, and we settled back into our seats with 
relief only to find a little later that we must change 
cars at the frontier. Here a sleeper was put on, but 
having too short a time to investigate its accommo- 
dations, we women got into the ladies’ compartment 
where we might feel safe from the intrusion of smok- 
ers, and contrived to get a little troubled sleep before 
we entered the most wide-awak? city in Europe. 

Mary W. PLuMMER. 


From the London Daily News, 8th mo. 20. 
DR. MOON, THE FRIEND OF THE BLIND. 


“Gop has given me the talent of blindness.” Such 
is the simple comment of Dr. Moon, the founder of 
the Society for Embossing Books for the Blind, when 
anyone takes occasion to congratulate him upon the 
wonderful success of his work. 

There is a quaint pathos in designating such trial 
a “talent,” but it conveyed a meaning all its own to 
those who were present on a recent occasion in 
Brighton, when a testimonial, which had been sub- 
scribed for all over the United Kingdom, was pre- 
sented to Dr. Moon, on his completion, this year, of 
fifty years’ work for the blind, as a small token of ap- 
preciation of his untiring laborson their behalf. A 
well-used “talent” truly has Dr. Moon’s blindness 
proved ; for his life has been one long consecration of 
his affliction to the service of God and his fellowmen. 

Born in Kent in 1818, he was deprived in early 
manhood of his sight ; and to his own great regret he 
discovered that the arduous labors of his predecessors 
had failed to realize fully the object of providing a 
suitable system of reading for the masses of the 
blind. This led him to project the system which 
has made his name a “ household word” throughout 
the world, and brought down upon him the blessings 
of thousands of his fellow creatures, who through his 
instrumentality have been enabled to read the Word 
of God, and thus have been led out of darkness into 
the glorious light of the Gospel of Christ; besides 
having their lives brightened by the access afforded 
them to other books, and their ability to share with 
their more privileged brethren the pleasure of read- 
ing and studying for themselves. 
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Dr. Moon has for many years been a resident in 
Brighton. His depot for embossed books for the 
blind, is situated near the central station, and it is a 
prominent object to visitors entering the town. We 
recently accepted an invitation to go over this estab- 
lishment. Following the guidance of Miss Moon, 
who for many years has been her father’s able and in- 
defatigable helper, we were first conducted to the 
rooms where stereotype plates, to the number of 44,- 
000, are carefully and systematically arranged. Be- 
sides portions of the Holy Scriptures in 400 different 
dialects, which might alone be considered a life work, 
there are drawers full of stereotype plates labelled with 
the names of well-known classical works,—history, 
biography, astronomy, and other science, and modern 
poems ; besides large Biblical and English dictiona- 
ries, maps, and other educational works too numer- 
ous to mention in detail; in fact it contains the ma- 
terial fora well-stocked library, and all adapted to 
the embossed system. What such a wealth of litera- 
ture is to the blind few can realize,and we stood 
amazed that such an amount of work had been ac- 
complished by one man, and he totally blind. One 
could but exclaim, “ What hath God wrought! "—for 
Dr. Moon is the first to acknowledge that “all is of 
Him.” 

The advantage of Dr. Moon’s system isits extreme 
simplicity, and that it is easily learnt by those of ad- 
vanced years, when the fingers are no longer 80 sup- 
ple as in childhood, or, as is often the case with the 
blind poor, hardened by work. It consists in the 
adaptation of the Roman letters of alphabet, in their 
original or slightly modified forms; the principal 


straight lines and curves are retained, and the parts | 


of the letters omitted are easily remembered when 
once learnt. The alphabet consists of eight of the 
Roman letters untouched, fourteen others with parts 
left out, and five new and very simple forms. 

After he had invented this almost new language, 
Dr. Moon discovered that it was closely allied to the 
most ancient written languages extant, and that the 
Patriarch Abraham was doubtless familiar with char- 
acters very similar. For the process of printing, the 
letters are either engraved in a raised form upon 
metal types, or,in a more primitive and less expen- 
sive way, cut in tin wire with special instruments 
into the required form, and placed upon sheets of tin, 
to which they are attached by being held over heat 
which solders them to the plate. They are after- 
wards stereotyped or electrotyped as needed accord- 
ing to the usual process. All work is done on the 
premises, even to the binding of the books, and it is 
marvellous to see the amount of work which is ac- 
complished with few hands. The secret, we fancy, is 
the union of heart and aim, each being conscious of 
individual responsibility. 

One woman has been employed there forty years, 
and other workpeople for periods ranging from 
twenty to thirty years. The electrotyping room is 
perfect in its completeness. As we watched the 
work we could not but realize how effectually this 
silent but powerful electric force was doing its work, 
in thus rendering permanent the type which was to 
flash the bright light of the Gospel through the sight- 








motest corners of the world. 

Some idea may be formed of the gigantic nature 
of the work if we state that, besides the adaptation of 
the embossed system printing the Scripture in 400 
different dialects, there are other Scriptural and sec- 
ular works in English, to the number of 397 volumes 
besides a total of books in foreign languages of 195 
volumes. When we realize, too, that every one of 
these books has had to be adapted, word by word, to 
the embossed type, and to be, as it were, re-translated 
into its language, and that this has been done for 
books, not only in almost every language of modern 
Europe, but languages such as Arabic, Hindustani, 
Japanese, and the newly explored Congo, besides 
jreek, Hebrew, Latin, and many of the difficult dia- 
lects of Asia and Africa, we gain some little idea of 


the world-wide importance of the work and the mag- - 


nitude of the enterprise. Oaly just lately several 
volumes have been prepared in the Tamil language, 
with the assistance of a lady from India, and as it is 
estimated that 30,000 of the blind in India speak 
Tamil, this one effort alone must be of untold value. 

The Society is entirely supported by voluntary 
contributions, and in no instance does the price of 
the books cover the cost of production. 

The numbers of blind in England and Scotland 
averages 1 in 1,000 of the general population,and of 
this, but 1 in 10 is under fifteen years of age ; while in 
the United States of America there are 40,000 blind 
adults over twenty! More than 10,000 blind in the 
United Kingdom have been taught to read from this 
system, and remembering that 3.000 blind die each 
year in the British Isles, and 300,000 blind through- 
out the world, is there not a need ? 

We can well believe that the poor blind man who 
sent Dr. Moon a message, saying, “Oh! sir, when I 
meet you in heaven I will take you up to Jesus, and 
tell Him it was through your books I found the way 
here,” will be but one of many to welcome him there. 

Dr. Moon originally planned his system for a poor 
little blind lad, who for five years had tried other 
systems in vain: yet by this method he learnt in ten 
days to read easy sentences. There are now blind 
readers of eighty and even ninety years of age, and 
since the invention of the type 180.000 volumes have 
been circulated, not only in the United Kingdom, 
but throughout the civilized world, even reaching the 
South Sea Islands, and clergymen who have lost their 
sight are able by this means to publicly read the 
Bible and Church Liturgy. 

It is not for this system only that we claim all the 
blessing which bas come to the blind during the last 
half-century. But we do claim for it simplicity, 
clearness, and an untold power for good ; and if this 
short sketch shall move the sympathies of our read- 
ers to come and see for themselves the work that is 
being done, we can promise them a welcome from Dr. 
Moon, at 104, Queen’s Road, Brighton, and assure 
them that they will never regret an hour snatched 
from fresh*sea breezes when they are on a visit to 
the town. Perhaps it may lead to a thankoffering 
beiny sent to lighten the many weary hours of those 


who are sbut up in an ever-enduring darkness. 


—Minna Rivers. 
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THE APPETITE FOR SENSATION. 


Amon the prominent characteristics of our age and 
country is the appetite for sensation. There is a 
wide-spread and increasing demand that literature 
and public speech shall be, not only interesting and 
vivacious, but striking, exciting, and sensational. 
This demand affects the platform, the pulpit, the 
class-room, and most noticeably of all, the public 
press. Few lecturers would now venture into the 
field who had nothing to depend upon for success 
except literary merit and the importance of their 
themes. The lecturer of one or two decades ago, who 
furnished the people of inland towns and cities with 
instructive literary entertainment, and was largely 
patronized, is now almost unknown, and his place is 
occupied by the showman with his stereopticon, the 
startling orator with his extravagant rhetoric, or the 
humorist with his bizarre anecdotes. 

It might be thought that the demand for sensa- 
tion could not make itself felt in the school and the 
university, but the supposition is found to be incor- 
rect when the subject is carefully studied. Striking 
methods are extensively demanded. There is a 
wide-spread impatience at the long and slow pro- 
cesses by which alone, it has been formerly supposed, 
thorough profound scholarship could be attained. 
There is a prejudice against all that does not serve 
what is called a “ practical ” end ; that is, such studies 
as contribute to discipline and enrichment of mind 
but do not come into direct use in the business or 
profession to be followed. 

But one must turn to the daily press for undenia- 
ble proof of the insatiable appetite for sensation 
which characterizes our time. The press is in closest 
relation to the people as a whole and most quickly 
feels and responds to popular demands. It lives by 
popular patronage, and must quickly meet the re- 
quirements of popular taste if it is to succeed. We 
behold the daily press at present making such efforts 
to supply and to intensify the public demand for sen- 
sation as the world has never before witnessed. By 
exaggeration, distortion, and invention, a mass of 
startling, harrowing, and degrading narrative is now 
daily spread before the public gaze as truth and fact, 
which for sensational effect is unsurpassed by the ex- 
citing fiction in yellow covers which in former years 
was read in secret and with self-confessed shame. 

How is this tendency,—which is nothing less than 
phenomenal in its strength and extent,--to be ac- 
counted for? It may, at least in part, be explained 
as an incident of our hurrying, restless age. Thelove 
of excitement, the passion for something new, the 
greed for money, are among the forces which power- 
fully tend to deprive life of its more important inter- 
ests and possible richness, and to make it impatient, 
distracted, and superficial. The appetite for sensa- 
tion, thus developed, demands a perpetual intoxica- 
tion from unnatural and unhealthy excitement, and 
all effort to satisfy it but intensifies its demands. 

The more reasonable phases of the sensational 
spirit may be regarded as the product of “a reaction 
against the dry and prosy methods of an earlier time. 
The sermons of one or two generations ago were, no 
doubt, prevailingly heavy and eventedious. Yet the 





people of that day were more interested in them than 
people are now in far more vivacious discourses. It 
was not strange, however, that congregations wearied 
of them and demanded that preaching be more in- 
teresting. 

The tendency which has been pointed out should 
not provoke in any mind a pessimistic feeling re- 
garding the spirit of the age. Pessimism is always a 
philosophy of despair and not of improvement, 
Whatever is just and reasonable in this tendency 
should be recognized, while what is extravagant and 
absurd should be resisted. It is a just and right de- 
mand that sermons be made vivacious and pointed. 
It isa demand which the pulpit ought to meet in all 
legitimate ways. Preaching should deal with relig- 
ion and not with obscure and recondite theological 
speculations and abstruse metaphysics. It must 
adapt and apply religious truth to the needs of the 
multifarious life of to-day. The great moral reforms, 
the burning social questions, the development of 
more humane feeling, and the problem of uplifting 
the degraded, are among the timely themes which 
demand direct and vigorous treatment. But the ef- 
fort to supply this proper demand and to meet the 
requirements of providence as shown in the move- 
ments of history, in no way necessitates the adoption 
of those sensational methods which are so widely de- 
manded. This demand can best be counteracted by the 
educational force of a dignified and serious, but always 
vital and practical, presentation of religious truth. 

In like manner, the demand for different methods 
in education, while often unreasonable and absurd, 
are not always nor universally so. Methods of teach- 
ing have been, and may still be,common, which were 
intolerable. The parrot-like recitation of dreary 
text-books with no excitement to interest from illus- 
tration or appeal to principles or general laws; the 
dictation by teacher, extending, perhaps, to the 
punctuation marks, of prosy lectures ; the memoriz- 
ing of unrelated and unexplained facts to the utter 
depression and discouragement of the mind,—these 
are among the methods against which a just and ef- 
fectual protest has been made. 

In the field of literature it is proper and useful 
that fiction and adventure should have a place. 
There are many publications which are meeting the 
popular demand for diverting reading in wholesome 
and instructive ways. But side by side with this 
fact exist the gross excesses which have been ad- 
verted to, both in the demand and supply of idle 
gossip, slander, and the publication of revolting de- 
tails of crime in the public prints. Between these 
two species of literature there is a wide distinction, 
and those who write or speak on the subject should 
do so with careful discrimination. But against the 
reckless sensationalism, the remorseless misrepre- 
sentation of facts, and the pitiless defamation of 
character which (to say the least) are so common 
in the public prints of to-day, all lovers of fairness, 
candor, and honor should enter an energetic protest 
until a public opinion is aroused which will not toler 
ate the evil, and which will compel those who minis- 
ter to the demand for such reading, in sheer self-de- 


fense and self-interest, if not in self-respect, to abate 
it.—Prof. G. B. Stevens in 8. S. Times. 
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MEXICO.' 


Tux collections here described were made by Mr. F. 
C. Baker and myself on the recent expedition from 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
under the charge of Prof. Angelo Heilprin. The prin- 
cipal districts where collections were made were in 


northwestern Yucatan and on the Mexican highlands 
in the immediate vicinity of the peak of Orizaba. For 


convenience I will treat of the two regions separately. 

The country throughout the northwestern part of 
the peninsula of Yucatan is flatand dry. There are 
no surface streams whatever, the water being ob- 
tained from deep wells. On the western side, fifty 
miles south from the north coast, is a range of hills 
running northwest and southeast. The following is 
a brief description of the most important points 
where specimens were collected : 

At Progreso, on the north coast, the shore is lined 
with extensive sand hills covered by a low growth 
of Palmetto, Cactus, and various thorny bushes. 
These sand-hills extend back from the beach for 
about half a mile and are characterized by such birds 
as the Cardinal, Cactus Wren, Lawrence’s Gnat- 
catcher, and Mocking bird. Farther inland are low 
mud flats bordering the Mangrove swamps and la- 
goons which separate the strip of land on which Pro- 
greso is situated from the mainland. On the mud 
flats and along the edge of the mangroves, are found 
Bryant’s Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Red-Wing Black- 
bird, and Vermillion Flycatcher, while about the la- 
goons various water-birds abound, especially the Lou- 
isiana Heron and American Egret. 

Farther inland, the country is very stony and cov- 
ered with a scrubby growth six to ten feet high, com- 
posed mainly of various thorny leguminous bushes. 
At Tekanto, about fifty miles to the southeast,situated 
in the midst of this scrubby forest, a number of spe- 
cies were collected. The most characteristic birds 
found here were the Cardinal, Mocking bird, Blue- 
Gray Gnatcatcher, Parula Warbler, Oriole, Groove- 
billed Crotophaga, Motmot, and Chaparral Cock, 
while about the haciendas or ranchos were found the 
Great-tailed Grackle, Ground Doves and Uxmal 
Woodpecker. Birds were also collected along the 
Valladolid road from Tekanto to Tunkas especially 
near Izamal, Sitilpech, Shkolak. At the first of these 
localities the forest is about the same as at Tekanto, 
but after passing Sitilpech it becomes much denser 
and is not so dry, the trees are much larger and are 
covered with orchids and bromelias. Here we began 
to encounter birds of a more tropical character such 
asthe Yucatan Blue Jay, Aztec Paroquet, Guatema- 
lan Ivory-billed Woodpecker, Booted Trogon, and 
Euphonia. 

The vegetation is densest about half way between 
Sitilpech and Tunkas where there are two large pools 
of water or aguadas, at Shkolak and Skashek, which 
probably communicate with underground water 
courses. These are surrounded on all sides by a lux- 
uriant forest growth, and birds of all sorts abound. 
Several species of water birds were seen here, most 

1 Paper presented by Witmer Stone, at the Academy of the 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 





prominent among which was the Mexican Jacana. 
Among the smaller birds the Tyrant Flycatchers 
probably outnumbered all the others together—the 
Giraud’s Flycatcher being the most abundant. 

Along the range of hills to the west, collections 
were made at the hacienda of Calcehtok near the 
western end of the range and at Ticul, Uxmal, and 
Labna. At Ticul the vegetation was much the same 
as at Tekanto but on the southern side of the hills in 
the vicinity of Labna it was denser and more tropi- 
cal and the character of the birds seen at the two 
places varied accordingly. 

Our visit to Yucatan (Feb. 22d to March 26th) oc- 
curred during the dry season and was probably not 
the best time for collecting birds, as we were told 
that a little later there was a migration of birds to 
the northern part of the peninsula and that the more 
tropical species were then much more abundant. 


INDIAN CONFERENCE. 
Tue late Conference on Indian affairs held at Lake 
Mohonk was the largest and most interesting ever 
held, moré than 140 members from various parts of 
the country being present. The following is the plat- 
form adopted : 

The members of this eighth annual Lake Mohonk 
Conference, looking back upon the past and forward 
to the future, thank God and take courage. The 
workers in the missionary schools, who have been 
the pioneers of this movement, have by the inspiring 
results of labor pursued with inadequate means and 
against great discouragements, demonstrated the ca- 
pacity of the Indian for civilization, and created a 
public sentiment which demands his civilization. 
This growing sentiment has been demonstrated in 
the inauguration of the peace policy, the creation of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, the gradual im- 
provement in the personnel of the Indian Bureau, the 
organization and work of the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence, the abandonment of the pernicious reservation 
system, the allotment of lands in severalty, the im- 
proved though still inadequate provisions for the ad- 
ministration of justice, the gradual discontinuance of 
the policy of feeding the Indian and making him a 
mendicant, the steady development of the policy of 
teaching him and making him a citizen, witnessed in 
the increased government appropriations for Indian 
education, from $20,000 in 1876 to 1,800,000 in 1890; 
and it reaches a fitting culmination in the admirable 
plan of the present Indian Commissioner for provid- 
ing all children of school age with a common-school 
education, at government expense, and in schools un- 
der governmental control. 

Turning toward the future, this Conference : 

Urges Congress to make such liberal and increas- 
ing appropriations as may be necessary to perfect and 
carry this plan into full operation ; 

Calls for a further .extension of education in all 
the industrial arts as essential to preparation for self- 
support ; 

Protests against the removal of capable officials 
for party reasons, and emphasizes the necessity of 
permanent tenure and non-partisan administration 
in the Indian Bureau ; 
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Urges improvements in the provisions for the re- 
gular and legal administration of justice both toward 
and among the Indians, and indorses the specific rec- 
ommendations for this purpose laid before the Con- 
ference at this session by its Committee on Laws; 

Urges the churches to larger gifts and greater 
zeal in their distinctive Christian work among the 
Indians, without which all the efforts of the govern- 
ment for their civilization will be in vain; 

And reaffirms as the fundamental principle which 
should control all friends of the Indians that all work 
for them, whether by private benevolence or by gov- 
ernment, should be done in anticipation of and in 
preparation for the time when the Indian races of 
this country will be absorbed into the body of our 
citizens, and the specific Indian problem will be 
merged in that great problem of building up a human 
brotherhood which the providence of God has laid 
upon the American people. 


AN UNRECOGNIZED PHILANTHROPIST. 


In speaking of the enemies of spiders, we have thus 
far omitted one of the most determined and destruc- 
tive—man himself. But it will be observed that I 
have been writing of the natural enemies of spiders, 
and in my opinion man cannot reasonably be classed 
among these. His hostility to the various families of 
the spider world is not only without reason, but is 
against reason. It is an example of indulgence in a 
prejudice which has long been fostered by ignorance, 
and which, Iam thankful to record, is yielding before 
the light of modern science. 

In truth, the spider is not only a harmless crea- 
ture as far as man is concerned, but is, on the con- 
trary, a most helpful one to him in many respects. 
She is one of those checks established in the econ- 
omy of nature against the insects whose presence 
would make the world wellnigh uninhabitable to 
the human species. We thus see that man is 
not only indebted to Arachne for protection to his 
own personal safety and comfort, but also for the 
protection of his forests, fruit-orchards, gardens, and 
fields. Indeed, the whole vegetable world may well 
join with man in atribute of gratitude to a creature 
whose gervice is so eminently useful. 

Surely, in view of these facts, we need not hesi- 
tate, through fear of being charged with undue en- 
thusiasm, to declare the spider a universal philan- 
thropist. She labors unceasingly to check the in- 
crease of a horde of tiny insect enemies which else 
would banish the human species from many parts of 
the earth. Nor does she make reprisals of any sort 
for all this service. She never attacks fields, har- 
vests, vineyards, and orchards, like beetles, grasshop- 
pers, and various other insects in the perfect and 
larval state; she never forages upon the goodies in 
ladies’ kitchensand pantries. as do roaches and ants ; 
she does not torment and afflict by cutting, piercing, 
sawing, and pumping, by buzzing, humming, and 
blowing, like the mosquito and house-fly, to say 
nothing of less desirable denizens of the entomologi- 
cal kingdom. An occasional (and doubtful) “spider 
bite ” one does hear of at rare intervals; a harmless 
cobweb here and there in acranny or corner of one’s 





house,—that is all that can be charged against her. 
Yet this useful aranead is despised, abhorred, perse- 
cuted, and slain with a zest hardly shown against any 
other creature except the snake. No; man is not a 
“natural” enemy of the spider, but an enemy by a 
culture most unnatural and unreasonable. What 
stupid ingrates men are often found! “ What fools 
these mortals be!”—From Dr. Henry C. McCook’s 
“* American Spiders and their Spinning Work.” 
WOMEN DOCTORS AT THE MEDICAL 
CONGRESS. 


Tue Woman's Tribune prints the following private let- 
ter from Dr. Emma L. Benham of Chicago, in refer- 
ence to the recent great medical congress at Berlin. 
It did not, it seems, exclude women: 

The Congress closed last Saturday night and was 
considered a great success for there were nearly 6.000 
physicians in attendance and 500 of these were Amer- 
icans. We have met a good many from Chicago. I 
am the only lady dentist from America but there are 
a number of lady physicians. I was the first lady to 
get ticket of membership, which they didn’t grant on 
first application but took one or two days to con- 
sider. The dental section was large and interesting, 
but as the Americans stand at the head, so it was 
here. The Germans had nothing new to offer. The 
eye section was one of the largest and had two lady 
members. There were dinners, receptions, and a ball 
forevery evening. The first was held Tuesday night, 
at the Rathbaus for the gentlemen only and | think 
the libera) supply of wine, beer, and champagne was 
a revelation to most Americans. It was estimated 
that they emptied 10,000 bottles (quarts) of cham- 
pagnealone. The sections next day were late in con- 
vening and poorly attended. Many an M. D. had to 
hold his head under a cold water faucet to reduce its 
size. Then came the dinners of the section. There 
were three Russian ladies from St. Petersburg and my- 
self in the dental section, with a large hall full of men, 
but we were treated very nicely indeed, and it was 
a very pleasant affair. Then the next night was the 
ball, and as the crowd was so great it was held in five 
different places. We attended several by driving 
from one to the other. The next night the oldest 
lady dentist here, who graduated from Philadelphia 
in ’69, gave a reception to the lady physicians and 
dentists. Dr. Stevenson was the ouly one from Chi- 
cago beside Mrs. Gradle and myself; one from Ot- 
tawa and several from the east, and several for- 
eigners. 


WHEN earthly pleasures fade and flee, 
Where clouds of care obscure the flight, 
Uplift thine eyes, Oman, and see 
The long, sweet day beyond the night. 
—Alice Cary. 





Every human being is a new combination of 
physical and intellectual elements. He has many 
qualities in common with his race, but he has also 
that unknown quantity, his identity, his individual- 
ity, which eternally distinguishes him from every one 
else.— Thayer. 
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